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This article reports on the results of a survey of pedagogical grammar courses in 
MATESOL programs in the United States and Canada. An analysis of 39 
self-reporting questionnaires and 23 course syllabi provides much-needed infor- 
mation about the content and emphasis of the courses and how pedagogical 
grammar is defined in current TESOL training practice. 

Cet article presente les resultats d'une enquete portant sur les cours de gram- 
maire pedagogique dans les programmes MATESOL aux Etats-Unis et au 
Canada. Une analyse de 39 questionnaires portant sur la pratique et 23 syllabus 
de cours, a permis de recueillir de Vinfbrmation indispensable sur le contenu et les 
objectifs de ces cours ainsi que sur la definition de la grammaire pedagogique qui 
domine actuellement au sein de la formation d'enseignants d'anglais langue 
seconde. 


Introduction 

What is pedagogical grammar (PG)? As Little (1994) observes, "Pedagogical 
grammar is a slippery concept" (p. 99). In fact, there is no consensus even 
among pedagogical grammarians as to how to define it. Greenbaum (1987) 
characterizes pedagogical grammar as a mixture of descriptive and prescrip- 
tive statements. Allen (1974) defines it as "a comparatively informal frame- 
work of definitions, diagrams, exercises, and verbalized rules which may 
help a learner to acquire knowledge of a language and fluency in its use" (p. 
60). For Odlin (1994), "the term pedagogical grammar usually denotes the 
types of grammatical analysis and instruction designed for the needs of 
second language students" (p. 1). The varying definitions illustrate that 
pedagogical grammar is commonly used to refer to pedagogical content (e.g., 
description of the target language system using different reference sources), 
pedagogical process (e.g., pedagogical treatment of the target language to 
facilitate a learner's second language development), or a combination of 
content and process (Little, 1994). According to Dirven (1990), a working 
definition of PG can be understood as "a cover term for any learner- or 
teacher-oriented description or prescription of foreign language rule com- 
plexes with the aim of promoting and guiding learning processes in the 
acquisition of that language" (p. 1). This definition leaves room for various 
types of PG (see Figure 1). 
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Learning grammar Teaching grammar Reference grammar Linguistic grammar 

Figure 1. Subcategories ofPG (Dirven, 1990, p. 1, reprinted by permission of 
Language Teaching). 


In his brief survey of PG, Dirven (1990) makes a distinction between PG 
and descriptive grammar. The former is finely subcategorized to include a 
learning grammar, a teaching grammar, and a reference grammar. The no- 
tion of a learning grammar, as Dirven observes, refers to the grammar in a 
given textbook or syllabus. This definition leaves room for "grammar as an 
activity (presentation), as a learning process and as part of a competence to 
be acquired" (p. 1). In contrast to a learning grammar, a teaching grammar is 
often used to refer to "the explicit treatment of elements of the target lan- 
guage system as (part of) language teaching methodology" (Little, 1994, p. 
99). In view of the interaction between teaching and learning, Corder (1974) 
argues that the distinction between a teaching grammar and a learning 
grammar is hard to draw; it is inadequate, to say the least. Corder suggests 
that the notions of teaching and learning grammars be replaced with the 
pedagogy of grammar to cover not only the explicit treatment of grammar, 
but also "the whole of the syllabus, which must stimulate and guide the 
learner's setting up of hypotheses about the target language" (cited in Dir- 
ven, 1990, p. 1). 

The relationship between reference grammar and PG is taken up by 
Greenbaum (1987), who characterizes the former as a prescriptive statement 
with the aim of describing the phenomenon of language as fully as possible, 
and the latter as a mixture of descriptive and prescriptive statements. A 
linguistic grammar, a subcategory of descriptive grammar in Dirven's (1990) 
diagram, is primarily concerned with the description of language and may 
restrict its descriptive and explanatory scope to syntactic form (Tomlin, 
1994). In discussing differences between a linguistic grammar and PG, Ber- 
man (1979) points out that a linguistic grammar "aims first and foremost to 
describe and thereby explains knowledge, whereas a pedagogic grammar 
(PG) aims to impart knowledge" (p. 280). Recognizing the pragmatic and 
hybrid nature of pedagogical grammar, Derewianka (2001) characterizes it as 
different from descriptive grammars in terms of "the degree of technicality, 
the scope, selection, sequencing and presentation of material, and the 
relevance to teaching and learning" (p. 242). 
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It is interesting to note that reference grammar is incorporated into PG in 
Dirven's (1990) diagram; however, linguistic grammar is not. Dirven's 
diagram illustrates that to understand PG fully, one needs to understand 
how it relates to other conceptions of grammar. Because each type of gram- 
mar addresses its own audience, its value and validity are determined by the 
people who use it. The largest audience for PG is surely the language teacher. 
Therefore, conceptualizations of PG, Hasan and Perrett (1994) argue, cannot 
be dissociated from what a teacher needs in order to facilitate a learner's 
second /foreign language development. From the perspectives of ESOL 
teachers, none of the above subcategories of PG alone could satisfactorily 
address their practical concerns. Indeed, as Odlin (1994) points out. 

Without question, teaching grammar in a second language setting invol- 
ves prescription, yet the range of structures important to consider 
resembles a descriptive grammar much more than a prescriptive gram- 
mar for native speakers. Moreover, teachers concerned about how their 
students succeed in learning any grammar will naturally be curious 
about the psychological constructs that underlie interlanguage com- 
petence and performance, (p. 10) 

This suggests that a sound PG needs to embrace all aspects of grammar 
teaching concerning pedagogical content (e.g., prescription, description, and 
explanation), pedagogical process, and the learner (e.g., learner grammar). 
The last component is what seems to be missing in Dirven's (1990) diagram. 
The notion of a learner grammar, a term introduced by Corder (1974) to refer 
to the actual knowledge of the learner at any given stage, is an important one. 
A good knowledge of a learner grammar provides teachers with much- 
needed information to construct learning activities that target selected gaps 
in their students' grammatical knowledge. If PG is to be conceptualized to 
include pedagogical content, pedagogical process, and the learner, it will 
affect many decisions about what to teach in a PG course. 

In spite of the importance of the PG course in ESOL teacher preparation 
(Celce-Murcia, 1991a, 1991b; Celce-Murcia & Larsen-Freeman, 1999; Ellis, 
1998; Larsen-Freeman, 1991; Borg, 1999; Wagner, 1995; Williams, 1994), little 
is known about how PG is conceptualized and defined in current TESOL 
training practice. However, there have been attempts to redefine grammar in 
MATESOL programs to be in line with the goals of communicative com- 
petence (Meier, 1998a; 1998b). The purpose of this exploratory study is to 
examine current conceptualizations of PG by analyzing the content and 
structure of the PG courses in the MATESOL programs in the United States 
and Canada. The research questions addressed in this study are: 

1. What are the objectives of the pedagogical grammar course? 

2. How is the pedagogical grammar course characterized and structured? 

3. How can instructors enrich the quality of the PG course? 
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Table 1 

Course Titles (No. of Institutions That Use the Course Title are in Parentheses) 


Focus on Structural Focus on Focus on Applied Focus on English 

Knowledge Pedagogical English Grammar Grammar and 

Grammar Phonology 


(3) Structure of 
American English 
(2) English Grammar 
(2) Structure of 
English 

(1) Advanced English 
Grammar 

(1) Advanced English 
Grammar Studies 
(1) Aspects of English 
(1) English Syntax 
(1) Grammars of 
English 

(1) Grammars of 
Modern English 
(1) Grammatical 
Structures 

(1) Introduction to the 
Grammar of English 
Usage 

(1) Structure of 
Modern English 
(1) The English 
Language: Structure 
and Usage 
(1) The Structure of 
Present-day English 


Total: 18(46%) 


(4) Pedagogical 
Grammar 
(1) Advanced 
Grammar for 
Language Teaching 
(1) Advanced 
Grammar: Theory & 
Practice 

(1) English Grammar 

for ESL/EFL Teachers 

(1) English Structure 

and Language 

Teaching 

(1) English Syntax 

and the Teaching of 

Grammar 

(1) Grammar 

Structures of English 

forTESOL 

(1) Grammars for 

Teachers 

(1) Pedagogic 

Grammar for ESL 

Teachers 

(1) Pedagogic 

Grammar of Second 

& Foreign Languages 

(1) Teaching English 

Grammar 

(1) Teaching ESL 

Grammar 

Total: 15 (39%) 


(1) Applied English 
Grammar 
(1) ESL Linguistics 
(1) English Grammar 
& ESL 


Total: 3 (8%) 


(1) English 

Phonology and 

Grammar 

(1) Phonology and 

Structure of American 

English 

(1) Pedagogical 
Grammar and 
Phonology of English 


Total: 3 (8%) 


To collect information about the PG courses in the MATESOL programs in 
the US and Canada, I conducted a survey in April 2001. A single-page 
questionnaire was developed, which consists of eight items in forced-choice 
and open-question formats (see Appendix). Information about the following 
was solicited: (a) course titles; (b) course requirement status; (c) required 
texts and readings; (d) course objectives and requirements; (e) instructor's 
perception of the PG course; (f) course content and emphasis; (g) instructor's 
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Table 2 

Required Texts (No. of Institutions That Require the Text are in Parentheses) 


1 . (23) Celce-Murcia, M.,& Larsen-Freeman, D. (1999). The grammar book: An ESUEFL 

Teacher’s Course (2nd Ed.). Boston, MA: Heinle & Heinle. 

2. (4) Master, P. (1996). Systems in English Grammar: An introduction for language 

teachers. Upper Saddle River, NJ: Prentice Hall. 

3. (4) Yule, G. (1998). Explaining English grammar. Oxford University Press. 

4. (3) Azar, B.S. (1989). Understanding and using English grammar (2nd ed.). Englewood 

Cliffs: NJ: Prentice Hall. 

5. (3) Greenbaum, S., & Quirk, R. (1990). A student’s grammar of the English language. 

Essex, UK: Longman. 

6. (2) Avery, P., & Ehrlich, S. (1992). Teaching American English pronunciation. Oxford 

University Press. 

7. (2) Celce-Murcia, M., & Hills, S. (1988). Techniques and resources in teaching 

grammar. Oxford University Press. 

8. (1) Batson e, R. (1994). Grammar. Oxford University Press. 

9. (1) Byrd, P., & Benson, B. (1992). Applied English grammar. Boston, MA: Heinle 

& Heinle. 

10. (1) Celce-Murcia, M., Brinto, D.M., & Goodwin, J.M. (1996). Teaching pronunciation: 

A reference for teachers of English to speakers of other languages. Cambridge 
University Press. 

11. (1) Dirven, R., & Radden, G. (2000). Cognitive English grammar. Amsterdam: John 

Benjamins. 

12. (1) Firsten, R., & Killian, R. (in press). The ELT grammar book. Miami-Dade County, FL: 

ALTA Book Center Publishers. 

13. (1) Firsten, R., & Killian, R. (1994). Troublesome English. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 

Prentice Hall. 

14. (1) Fromkin, V., & Rodman, R. (1988). Introduction to language. New York: Holt, 

Rinehart & Winston. 

15. (1) Jacobs, R. (1 995). English syntax: A grammar for English language professionals. 

Oxford University Press. 

16. (1) Kaplan, J. (1 989). English grammar: Principles and facts. Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 

Prentice Hall. 

17. (1) Kolln, M., & Funk, R. (2000). Understanding English grammar. Longman. 

18. (1) Quirk, R., & Greenbaum, S. (1973). A concise grammar of contemporary English. 

New York, NY: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 

19. (1) Lindstromberg, S. (Ed.). (1 997). Standby book: Activities for the language classroom. 

Cambridge University Press. 


self-rating of the course; and (h) instructor's suggestions for enriching the 
quality of the PG course. The questionnaire was sent to the directors of 152 
MATESOL programs in the US and Canada, with a cover letter explaining 
the purpose of the survey. These programs were selected from The Directory 
of Professional Preparation Programs in TESOL in the US and Canada 1999-2001 
(Garshick, 2001). Of the 152 questionnaires that were distributed, 42 were 
returned, yielding a response rate of 28%. There were three null responses, 
which were not included in the analysis. The study reported here examines 
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Table 2 (continued) 


20. (1 ) Lock, G. (1996). Functional English grammar: An introduction for second language 

teachers. Cambridge University Press. 

21. (1) Pennington, M. (Ed.). (1995). New ways in teaching grammar. Alexandria, VA: 

TESOL. 

22. (1) Rutherford, W., & Sharwood Smith, M. (Eds.). (1988). Grammar and second 

language teaching. Boston, MA: Heinle & Heinle. 

23. (1) Schoenberg, I. (1997). Focus on grammar: A basic course for reference and 

practice. White Plains, NY: Longman Addison-Wesley. 

24. (1) Swan, M. (1980). Practical English usage. Oxford University Press. 

25. (1) Thewlis, S. (2000). Grammar dimensions, Book 3 ( 2nd ed.). Boston, MA: Heinle 

& Heinle. 

26. (1) Thornbury, S. (1 999). How to teach grammar. Essex, UK: Longman. 

27. (1 ) Ur, P. (1988). Grammar practice activities: A practical guide for teachers. 

Cambridge University Press. 

28. (1 ) Yule, G. (1985). The study of language: An introduction. Cambridge University Press. 


39 completed questionnaires and 23 course syllabi provided by the respon- 
dents. 

Results 

A close examination of the responses and the syllabi revealed that the con- 
tent and structure of the PG courses vary considerably from one program to 
another. This section presents the results of the survey. Drawing on survey 
findings, I then discuss how PG is conceptualized and defined in current 
TESOL training practice. 

Course Requirement Status and Course Titles 

Thirty-seven respondents (95%) reported that a course in PG was offered in 
their TESOL programs. Five percent of the respondents indicated that PG 
was integrated into a descriptive linguistics course. Most of the TESOL 
programs surveyed (30 of 39) required the course for a master's in TESOL; 
more than half the programs (20 of 39) required it for a certificate in 
ESL/TESOL, and nearly one fifth of the respondents indicated that the 
course was required for other programs (e.g., ESL endorsement, BA in ap- 
plied linguistics, etc.). 

It is interesting to note that although there is unanimous recognition of a 
course in PG in the MATESOL programs surveyed, the actual course titles 
vary from Structure of Modern English to English Grammar for ESL/EFL Teach- 
ers, and from Teaching English Grammar to Pedagogical Grammar and Phonology 
of English. These titles appear to indicate different orientations (see Table 1). 

Nearly 46% of the course titles fall into category #1, indicating an em- 
phasis on developing structural knowledge. Forty-six percent of the course 
titles can be characterized by category #2, featuring pedagogical grammar or 
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applied English grammar. Eight percent of the course titles fall into the third 
category with emphasis on both English grammar and phonology. 

Required Texts and Readings 

In spite of the varying course titles, the required textbooks reported by the 
respondents are remarkably similar. A total of 28 required textbooks were 
cited (see Table 2). Twenty-three respondents (59%) reported using Celce- 
Murcia and Larsen-Freeman's (1999) The Grammar Book; some used it along 
with one or two other texts. Of the remaining textbooks cited, six texts were 
used in a few courses, ranging from two to four, and 22 textbooks were used 
in just one course each. Only two respondents provided recommended read- 
ings; most respondents appeared to use the required textbook(s) to structure 
their courses. The popularity of Celce-Murcia and Larsen-Freeman's (1999) 
book may reflect our current knowledge base for the subject matter. How- 
ever, the choice of the textbook said little about how it was used and which 
grammar dimension was emphasized in the PG courses surveyed. 

Course Objectives and Requirements 

Of the 39 respondents, 23 (59%) provided detailed course objectives in their 
syllabi (referred to in a variety of ways including purpose, goals, objectives, 
and aims), and 16 respondents (41%) listed brief course objectives in returned 
questionnaires. A total of 103 objectives indicate a broad range of course 
content that can be roughly classified into eight categories (see Table 3). 

The most cited objectives ( 41 %) fall into the category of developing gram- 
mar knowledge (e.g., to familiarize prospective ESL teachers with the gram- 
matical structures of English; to build a repertoire of terms and concepts for 
talking about grammar from traditional, structural, and functional perspec- 
tives, etc.). The second most frequently reported objectives (27%) are in the 
area of teaching grammar (e.g., to suggest techniques for teaching grammar; 
to discuss methods and problems of teaching grammar, etc.). The rest of the 
objectives cited fall into the following categories: Teaching practice (9%), 
understanding and analyzing learner grammar (9%), material evaluation 
and development (7%), explaining grammar (4%), assessment (1%), and 
other (3%). These objectives not only provide information about the know- 
ledge and skills that instructors consider to be important for prospective 
teachers, but also reflect their conceptualizations of PG in their TESOL train- 
ing practice. 

In terms of course requirements, 24 respondents cited a total of 19 types of 
tasks. Unfortunately, two respondents did not specify how their tasks were 
graded; hence their tasks were not included in the following summary (see 
Table 4). Although these course requirements provide indirect information 
about the content and structure of the PG courses, the lack of samples make 
it impossible to speculate on the focus and emphasis of each task. Judging by 
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Table 3 

Course Objectives 


Categories Objectives ( N=103 ) 


1. 

Grammar knowledge: Describing and understanding English grammar 

41% 


2. 

Teaching grammar: Methods and techniques 

27% 


3. 

Teaching practice: Designing/implementing grammar lessons 

9% 


4. 

Understanding and analyzing learner grammar 

9% 


5. 

Material development: Selecting and evaluating teaching materials and 
learning tasks 

7% 


6. 

Explaining grammar 

4% 


7, 

Assessment 

1% 


8. 

Other 

3% 



their titles, a few tasks indicate an emphasis on various aspects of teaching 
grammar, such as designing and implementing grammar lessons (e.g., #8 
and #10), analyzing and explaining grammar (#9), and evaluating and 
developing teaching materials (e.g., #13, #17, and #18). It is also interesting to 
note that an Internet grammar search (#14) was required in one PG course, 
indicating an emerging use of technology in PG instruction. 

Instructors' Perceptions of the PG Course 

To explore the instructors' perceptions of the PG course, item #5 in the 
questionnaire asked respondents to characterize their courses using the fol- 
lowing categories: (a) a linguistic grammar; (b) a reference grammar; (c) a 
teaching grammar, and (e) a learner grammar. Thirty-four percent of the 
respondents indicated that their courses were best characterized by a teach- 
ing grammar. A linguistic grammar was cited by 18% of the respondents, 
and a learner grammar by 5% of the respondents. A considerable number of 
respondents (43%) claimed that their courses were a combination of various 
subcategories of PG. Only two respondents characterized their courses as a 
combination of all four types, whereas various other combinations ranging 


4 1 




12 



03 


3 2 

04 


5 18 



1 . A teaching grammar 2. A linguistic grammar 

3. A learner grammar 4. Various combinations 

Figure 2. Instructors' perceptions of the PG course. 
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Table 4 

Course Requirements 


Tasks 

Frequency 

Percentage 

(N=22) 

Average 

weight 

1 . Exams/tests 

17 

77% 

53% 

2. Assignments and exercises 

9 

41% 

21% 

3. Research projects and presentations 

7 

32% 

36% 

4. Attendance and participation 

7 

32% 

14% 

5. Quizzes 

6 

27% 

20% 

6. Papers 

5 

23% 

30% 

7. Written/oral reports 

5 

23% 

13% 

8. Lesson/task demonstrations or micro-teaching 

5 

23% 

16% 

9. Grammatical analysis and presentations 

3 

14% 

22% 

10. Lesson plans 

3 

14% 

22% 

1 1 . Assigned readings 

2 

9% 

13% 

12. Serving as discussion leaders 

2 

9% 

13% 

13. Grammar assessment 

1 

5% 

20% 

14. Internet grammar search 

1 

5% 

10% 

15. Journals 

1 

5% 

5% 

16. Language log 

1 

5% 

20% 

17. Material evaluation 

1 

5% 

20% 

18. Text review 

1 

5% 

15% 


from two to three subcategories of PG were cited by 14 respondents (see 
Figure 2). 

Course Content and Emphasis 

To learn about the content and emphasis of the PG courses, item #6 in the 
questionnaire asked respondents to indicate what percentage of their course 
content focused on the following aspects: (a) language structure, (b) mean- 
ing, .(c) language use, (d) working with real-life data, (e) explaining grammar, 
and (f) talking about learner grammar. An open-ended prompt was pro- 
vided for respondents to add any content focus not listed in item #6. Nine 
respondents (24%) claimed that their courses covered all six aspects. Twenty- 
six percent of the respondents reported that they focused on five of these 
aspects in various combinations; 26% of the respondents concentrated on 
four aspects, and 13% on three aspects, in various combinations. 

Evidently, language structure received the most emphasis (28%), fol- 
lowed by explaining grammar (17%), language use (16%), and meaning 
(14%). Aspects receiving low emphasis include talking about learner gram- 
mar (8%) and working with real-life data (7%). In response to the open- 
ended prompt, respondents (10%) cited their emphasis in the following 
areas: teaching grammar, reviewing and designing materials for language 
learners, micro-teaching, and phonology (see Figure 3). 
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Instructors' Self-Ratings and Suggestions for Enriching 
the PG Course 

Instructors' self-ratings of the effectiveness of the PG courses appeared to be 
high. Asked how well they met this criterion, 25 respondents (64%) rated 
their courses either as "very well" or "well," 12 (31%) as "adequately," and 
only one (3%) as "not very well." A crucial piece of information sought in the 
survey was instructors' suggestions for enriching the quality of the PG 
course. Thirty respondents (77%) completed this section and offered valu- 
able suggestions (see Table 5). 

Nine respondents (30%) suggested that real-life data (both written and 
spoken) be used in discussing and analyzing grammar, particularly from 
learners' perspectives. Seven respondents (23%) cited the need for more 
emphasis on discourse grammar, and six respondents (20%) stressed the 
importance of pedagogical application. Five respondents (17%) suggested 
having two separate classes or sections to meet different needs of prospective 
teachers (e.g., separate classes or sections for native versus non-native 
speakers, or for teachers planning to work with younger learners as opposed 
to adults). Others also suggested offering two separate classes, one to ad- 
dress "how English works," and the other with emphasis on pedagogical 
grammar issues. The remaining respondents indicated a need for more em- 
phasis on the following aspects: teaching methods (7%), explaining grammar 
(7%), developing grammar knowledge (7%), and other types of knowledge 
(3%) such as varieties of Standard English. 

In addition to suggestions, respondents also cited various challenges in 
teaching the PG course. Several respondents reported their struggle to cover 
the overwhelming course content with too little time. Other challenges facing 



1 . Language structure 
3. Language use 
5. Explaining grammar 
7. Other 


2. Meaning 

4. Working with real-life data 
6. Talking about learner grammar 


Figure 3. Course content and emphasis. 
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Table 5 

Instructors’ Suggestions for Enriching the PG Course 


Suggestions 

Respondents 

(N=30) 

1. 

More use of real life data 

30% 

2. 

More emphasis on discourse grammar 

23% 

3. 

More emphasis on pedagogical application 

20% 

4. 

Separate classes/sections to meet different needs 

17% 

5. 

More emphasis on teaching methods 

7% 

6 . 

More emphasis on explaining grammar 

7% 

7. 

More emphasis on grammar knowledge 

7% 

8. 

Other 

3% 


instructors include: (a) how to get prospective teachers really to believe in the 
importance of grammar; (b) how to help them overcome the fear of teaching 
grammar; and (c) how to teach PG to those who are unclear about basic 
grammatical concepts and terminology. 

Discussion 

Evidently there is inclusion of a course in PG in the MATESOL programs 
surveyed; however, the varied course titles and content emphases indicate 
that conceptualizations of PG in current TESOL training practice vary just as 
much as the term PG. A detailed analysis of the collective course objectives 
and content foci reveals that current conceptualizations of PG appear to 
embrace three types of grammar knowledge and skills: (a) structural know- 
ledge, which can be categorized either by a reference grammar or a linguistic 
grammar; (b) a teaching grammar, which is composed of grammar teaching 
methods /techniques, designing / implementing grammar lessons, explain- 
ing grammar, evaluating and developing teaching materials / activities; and 
(c) a learner grammar, which refers to understanding and analyzing devel- 
opmental and cross-linguistic errors (see Figure 4). 

These three types of grammar knowledge and skills constitute an ex- 
panded version of Dirven's (1990) definition of PG. Consistent with Dirven, 
many respondents perceived reference grammar and teaching grammar to 
be integral parts of PG; however, it is noticeable that PG appears to be a 
much broader cover term in current TESOL training practice. As illustrated 
in Figure 4, the various types of grammar knowledge and skills taken togeth- 
er indicate that PG is generally conceptualized to include descriptive gram- 
mar, teaching grammar, and learner grammar. Such conceptualization of PG 
shows that attention has been given to teaching PG as content, as a pedagog- 
ical process, and as a learning process. 
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Descriptive grammar 


Reference Linguistic 
grammar grammar 


Pedagogical Grammar 



Methods/ Designing/implementing Explaining Material evaluation/ Analyzing/understanding 

techniques grammar lessons grammar development learner errors 


Figure 4. Pedagogical grammar defined in current TESOL training practice. 


However, a closer analysis of instructors' perceptions of the PG course 
reveals two distinct conceptual orientations among the respondents. Some 
perceived PG to be a combination of various subcategories of grammar, 
whereas others considered it to be unidimensional (i.e., viewing PG either as 
a teaching grammar, a linguistic grammar, or a learner grammar as shown in 
Figure 2). These survey findings indicate that there is no real consensus 
among TESOL professionals as to what constitutes PG and therefore what 
knowledge, skills, awareness, and attitudes should be taught to prepare 
prospective teachers to integrate grammar into ESOL pedagogy. This lack of 
consensus may put prospective teachers at risk of failing to develop the 
knowledge base and skills necessary for teaching grammar in various 
second- or foreign-language teaching contexts. 

The suggestions provided by respondents indicate important directions 
for enriching the quality of the PG course. A growing emphasis on discourse 
grammar, pedagogical applications, and on using real-life data in analyzing 
and discussing grammar reflects the current move in ESOL methodology 
away from "language analysis, as the goal of language teaching, to the goal 
of teaching language for communication" (Celce-Murcia & Olshtain, 2000, p. 
5). If ESOL teachers are to help students to become communicatively com- 
petent, acquaintance with these three types of knowledge and skills appears 
to be a necessary part of an ESOL teacher's development. Given the diverse 
needs of prospective teachers, the survey findings also indicate that changes 
should be made in the set-up and structure of the PG courses to better 
prepare prospective teachers to meet the grammar challenges in various 
teaching settings. 

I recognize the limitations of this study (e.g., low response rate, lack of 
qualitative data to illustrate how linguistic, reference, teaching, and learner 
grammars were understood by the respondents). Despite these limitations, 
the importance of this study lies in its being the first to attempt to examine 
how pedagogical grammar is defined in current TESOL training practice. 
The findings, though suggestive, are much needed. They point to an urgent 
call for a consensus as to what knowledge, skills, attitudes, and awareness 
prospective teachers should develop when completing the PG course. Such 
consensus will serve as an important conceptual base for instructors as they 
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structure the PG course to help prospective teachers to appropriate their own 
conceptual and pedagogical tools in teaching grammar. Until we reach such 
consensus, considerable variation in the content and structure of the PG 
course in MATESOL programs persists. 
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Appendix 

The Pedagogical Grammar Course: A Survey 

Your response to this questionnaire will contribute to a survey of the pedagogical grammar courses in 
the MATESOL programs in the United States and Canada. Please respond to the following questions 
and thank you for your cooperation. 

1 . Does your TESOL program offer a course in pedagogical grammar? 

Yes No 

What is the title of the course? 

2. Is this course required for 

a. Master’s in TESOL 

b. Certificate in ESL/TESOL 

c. Other: 

3. Which textbook(s) is currently used in the pedagogical grammar course? 

Author(s), title(s): 

Other (If you use a course pack, please enclose a copy of the reading list.) 

4. What are the objectives and requirements for the pedagogical grammar course? (Please enclose a 
copy of the course syllabus.) 


Yes No 

Yes No 


S. Of the various types of pedagogical grammar, which of the following best characterizes your course? 
a linguistic grammar 
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a reference grammar 

a teaching grammar 

a learner grammar 

6. Approximately what percentage of your course focuses on: 

Structure 

Meaning 

Language use 

Working with real life-data 

Explaining grammar 

T alking about learner grammar 

Other (please specify) 

7. In your opinion, how well does the course prepare prospective teachers to teach grammar? 
Very well 

Well 

Adequately 

Not very well 

Inadequately 

8. What could be done to improve the effectiveness of the pedagogical grammar course? 


9 . 


Would you like to receive a summary of the results of this survey? 
Yes No 

Name: E-mail address: 
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